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Where tS at 


In 1962, four scruffy young Liverpool rock ’n’ 
roll singers came back from playing in the beat 
clubs of Germany to make a record for the 
British market. The record was called Love Me 
Do; the group, of course, was the Beatles. Just 
over two years later they were awarded the 
MBE. It was one of the quickest and most sur- 
prising success stories of all time. 

But then pop has always been full of surprises. 
It is, believe it or not, only music at the bottom. 
Yet somehow there has grown up around it that 
complicated and ever-changing world of dances 
and clothes, of idols and screaming, that has 
come to be called ‘the pop scene’. Many adults 
have been so alarmed by the spread of pop and 
its influence that they have blamed it for en- 
couraging most the things they don’t like about 
teenage behaviour. The groups, they say, are 
lazy, overpaid, drug-taking good-for-nothings. 
The songs are too noisy and the words too sexy. 


Here, There and Everywhere 

It’s easy to want to fight back and say “That’s 
just adults; they’ve always got it in for young 
people.’ But consider for a moment just how big 
a part pop music, and all that goes with it, 
plays in our lives. Even if you don’t like it, 
you can’t help listening to it. (They even have 
juke boxes in launderettes these days!) If you 


Are the changes any, more than skin deep? 


do like it you’ll probably spend a fair amount 
of your pocket money on records and a fair 
amount of your time in listening. You can get 
ideas for hairstyles and clothes from singers, 
and wallpaper printed with pictures of your 
favourite group. And whether you go to a dance 
hall, a cinema or a bowling alley in the evenings, 
there it’ll be, coming over the speakers, prancing 
about on the screen in the shape of four tousle- 
haired boys, grinning at you from your ice- 
cream carton. 

The curious thing is that all this should 
somehow be connected with music. Dances we 
can understand. But what have hazrstyles got to 
do with pop songs? And clothes, and wallpaper 
and all the other things that are called to mind 
by the phrasé ‘the pop scene’. Why, for instance, 
is there such a thing as a Hit Parade? Why 
do people want to know which are the most 
popular records, despite the fact that they may 
not like them? q 

In the pages that follow we’ll be examining 
how the ‘scene’ works, and how the music, 
the dances and the clothes are connected. 
We'll be looking at the way new crazes begin 
and discovering who makes money out of 
them once they have. Above all we'll be 
trying to understand the effects of the scene 
on us, the listeners, and on the music itself. 


The waltz, 1810 


The tango 


Young people always think 
that they are livelier and 
more adventurous than 
their parents. You may 
find it difficult, for instance, 
to imagine your parents — 
let alone your grandparents 


— cavorting on the dance 
floor. Yet they did, in all 
probability, and had a pop 
scene whose dances and 
clothes were just as wild 
and colourful as our own. 


Dancing in Britain and America, 
and sunbathing in Germany 
were the catharses by which 
the young of the twenties 
cleansed their souls of the sedi- 
ment left behind by the war. 
The girls, as near naked as 
women have been at any time 
in Europe since the Directoire, 
and the young men in wrinkled 
jackets and trousers so wide 
that they looked like split skirts, 
tangoed, waltzed, one-stepped, 
black-bottomed, — fox-trotted, 


Grandma and Grandad? 


and, pre-eminently, Charles- 
toned. To dance it well required 
a subtly disciplined mixture of 
energy, style, and uninhibition. 
It arrived in London from the 
United States during the sum- 
mer of 1925 and was received 
in state by sixty dancing instruc- 
tors reverently amassed by the 
Dancing Times at the Carnival 
Club in Dean Street. There was 
a slight pause in order that no 
single twitch of its flamboyantly 
angular rules should be mis- 


interpreted and then it swept 
the country, causing the Vicar 
of St Aidan’s, Bristol, to thump 
the pulpit and declare ‘Any 
lover of the beautiful will die 
rather than be associated with 
the Charleston. It is neurotic! 
It is rotten! It stinks! Phew, 

open the windows!’ 
From The Age of Illusion by 
Ronald Blythe 


Nearly forty years 
another clergyman 
about rock ‘n’ roll: 
Rock ‘n’ roll is a revival of devil 
dancing, the same sort of thing 
that is done in black magic 
rituals. The effect will be to 
turn young people into devil 
worshippers, to stimulate self- 
expression through sex, to pro- 
voke lawlessness and impair 
nervous sensibility. 
Quoted in the Big Beat Scene, 
Royston Ellis 
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later 
said 


So you’ve not much right 
to accuse your parents of 
being stuffy. 

BUT is it as simple as that? 
Has there a/ways been a pop 
scene? Has it always been as 
fanatical as ours, always so 
constantly in the news? Did 
Dad, for instance, copy Frank 
Sinatra's hairstyle? Did Mum 
crib her clothes off Gracie 
Fields? Were they only fifteen 
when they began dancing like 
the couple in the picture below? 


Mum and Dad? 


Frank and Gracie 


They may not like to be re- 
minded of the wilder moments 
of their youth, but try asking 
them. You may be able to find 
out whether pop played such a 
big part in their lives as it does 
in ours. You may be able to find 
out also whether there were 
any particular times they can 
remember when there wasn't a 
pop scene. 


But certainly some aspects But the Charleston had 
of the pop scene today are new. nothing on this: 

4 To discover which they are, and 

to understand some of the 

reasons why this should be so, HEWGFLASH: THE GRUGA MALL, ESSE 
we must go back to the begin- 8,000 TEENAGERS RIOT AT A SILL HALEY CONCERT. 
nings of rock ‘n’ roll in the early 
1950s. Notice this is roughly 
the same number of years after ON THE RIOTERS IN THE STREETS OUTS Tee 
the Second World War as the SEYSFL ASH: 
Charleston was after the First. 


RERMANY, 1958 


JEAGEN, DENMARK 
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the Comets, 1957 


This is how the ex-member of a Liverpool street 


gang describes rock’s arrival 


The arrival of rock and roll (words now 
consigned to the adolescent’s scrap heap) in 
Merseyside was preceded by rumour. Almost 
every local picture house banned Bill Haley 
and his Comets, but there had been rumour 
that Rock Around the Clock had more effect on 
teenagers all over the world than any other 
film. The Bill Haley riots for the Holly Road 
Gang were on a traditional Saturday night in 
1955. The queue outside the Palais was large 
but quite orderly. There were many gangs 
present, but the pact of neutral territory held 
good. 

Gangs filed in and filled up row after 
row. Unlike most of the films, this one had 
commanded an almost entirely adolescent 
audience. When the music started it was 
infectious — no one managed to keep still. 
It was the first time the gang had been ex- 
posed to an animal rhythm that matched 
their behaviour. Soon couples were in the 
aisles copying the jiving on the screen. The 
‘bouncers’ ran down to stop them. The 
audience went mad. Chairs were pulled 
backwards and forwards, arm rests up- 
rooted in an unprecedented orgy of vandal- 
ism. There were fourteen seats missing 
when it was ‘Queenie’ time. 

All the local gangs fitted this new phenome- 
non into their lives with curiosity and interest. 
On going down to Holly Street I found that 
this gang had a much more advanced interpre- 
tation of the music. They were interested in the 
movement rather than the expression of beat. 


They preferred the numbers with ‘bags of body’ 
in them. The more solid the noise the more 
they liked it. 

For the next six months an increasing 
amount of the gang’s time was taken up with 
listening to pop records. It was winter and the 
Park shed inevitably lost most of its attraction; 
the regular attendance of fifty members was 
decimated. Groups of friends broke away and 
were necessarily small as a record player could 
normally function only in someone’s front room 
— the back room housed the rival telly. Members’ 
attitudes towards listening to records varied 
greatly. The romantics obviously found the 
habit a good way of getting together and their 
parties became based upon jiving to the latest 
releases. Some of the ‘criminals’ and ‘belliger- 
ents’ found a new outlet a little hard to accept: 
it was ‘soft’. For them there seemed to be 
nothing immediate, no virility-cum-violence in 
the records. When the spring came and, with- 
out a signal, the Park Gang gradually re- 
assembled, the beat and what should be done 
about it was foremost in our minds and con- 
versation. This preoccupation with the new 
sound was usurping some of the old habits. 
There was no apparent decrease in violence 
but there was a great actual decrease in the 
desire to ‘rumble’. The music, like the rough- 
ness, was gradually becoming ‘us’. An additional 
attraction, especially as we were getting older, 
was the effect of the music on girls. They 
seemed to be ‘real gone’ — another recently 
rejected term — over not only the sound but also 


Leisure time, nineteen-fifties’ style 


those who made it. All these ideas slowly led to 
the formation of the gang’s own group. 

All over Merseyside gangs were giving 
birth to groups. Each gang had its musical 
element who had naturally become inter- 
ested and then involved in the sound of 
rock. This natural affinity was encouraged 
by gangs and the musical boys needed little 
encouragement. They had been stuck with 
1930s’ ballads too long to miss their chance. 
The group inevitably came from the gang 
as there were very few boys on Merseyside 
strong enough to resist joining one. 


In June 1958, following the trend, the Park 
Gang gave birth to the Tremeloes. There had 
been excited anticipation when four of the 
musical element started to learn to play the 
guitar. The gang had no real notion of what a 
rock group looked like until these boys came 
down to the shed with their instruments one 
night and played for half an hour. The gang 
jived on the grass and clapped wildly after 
every item. 


From ‘Beat and Gangs on Merseyside’ by 
Colin Fletcher 
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THE MUSIC 


Since the days of rock ’n’ roll 
there have been many other 
crazes in music. But they have 
all had two things in common. 
Firstly, they have been based 
in some way on the strong, 
rhythmic beat of early rock. 
(And, too, on its instruments: 
rock ‘n’ roll and skiffle were 
responsible for making the 
guitar the instrument of pop 
music. There are now more 
guitars in this country than 
pianos.) 

Secondly, they very quickly 
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became nationwide musical 
fashions. This is shown in the 


Hit Parade, which is not only a 


convenient device for measur- 
ing how popular currentrecords 
are, but is also a way of 
spreading crazes. 

We all know how much more 
attention is paid to a group 
when it enters the charts. The 
magazine /ntro, suspicious 
that this might encourage 
managers to use any means to 
get their-clients into the Top 
Twenty, did an investigation of 
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the charts. This is what they 
found. 

(The Hit Parade is compiled 
from the weekly sales figures 
sent in by 250 carefully selected 
record shops.) 


How do the shops go about making 
chart returns? 

Most of us trustingly believe 
that the record shops chosen to 
make returns of their sales to the 
chart compilers note down each 


record sold, and then merely 
have to add up the amounts in 
order to list the best selling 
records accurately. 

But no. The assistant who fills 
in the chart return merely esti- 
mates the week’s order of record 
sales. 

Why do compilers accept this 
hit and miss method? Says a 
spokesman for one publication: 
‘It would obviously be too 
much for us to demand that 
stores list the numbers they 
have sold of each record.’ 

But should compilers be con- 
tent with the alternative? We 
investigated the way some shops 
went about filling in the chart 
returns. 

No doubt some stores do the 
best they can to fill in the forms 
carefully. ‘But,’ said one girl 
assistant, ‘it’s a bit ofa nuisance 
doing the chart returns on 
Saturday evening. It’s just one 
extra job after a long, busy 
day. I’m always longing to get 
home for the weekend, so I 
often rush through the list.’ 

It’s the belief of one record 
shop manager Intro talked to that 
it was pretty easy to estimate the 
correct order of the best selling 
records at the top of the charts. 
‘But,’ he said, ‘after that the 
‘vharts must be full of things 
that are wrong. Who can re- 
member what sold twenty- 
eighth and what twenty- 
ninth?’ 

Since no accurate figure checks 
are kept, the assistant doing the 


returns has no way of checking 
her facts, and when in doubt, she 
will probably list the groups 
she personally likes and thus 
remembers. 

Said one junior store girl 
we talked to: ‘I’m afraid I 
often put my favourites, like 
the Monkees, higher than they 
should be. The further down 
the list you go, the harder it 
is to remember what records 
sold.’ 

There is nothing to stop 
an unscrupulous retailer from 
making a return on what he 
wants to sell, rather than on what 
actually sold best. One Intro 
researcher told us: ‘I overheard 
one assistant who was filling 
out a return say to the other: 
‘‘What records do we want to 
push this week?’’’ 


How easy is it to fiddle a record 
into the charts? 
A record might sell only mod- 
erately well, yet if it happens to 
sell well in the shops which make 
the returns, it will get into the 
charts. There is, therefore, a 
strong temptation for people 
interested in a record doing well 
(artists, managers, the record 
companies) to buy up copies of a 
record from the shops which they 
know make returns. If a record 
company were to do this, they 
could then easily resell the record. 
It’s not a practicable proposi- 
tion, financially, to buy a record 
into the number one position. 
But it’s comparatively easy to get 


a record into the top thirty, thus 
providing a springboard for the 
artist concerned. 


What you have to do 

First, find out fifty stores making 
chart returns. (These arecommon 
knowledge in certain circles 
and it would be very easy for 
an unscrupulous record company 
to discover them by getting their 
salesmen to inquire whether 
each record store they visited 
made chart returns.) 

Secondly, arrange for twenty 
copies of the record to be bought 
from each store. This would cost 
about £450 and be amply repaid 
by the rewards for climbing 
further up the charts. 

The record, having once 
appeared in the chart, arouses 
interest. If this buying the chart 
position is backed by ‘plugging’ 
of the record on radio, there is 
even more likelihood of its 
success. From this point on the 
whole thing snowballs. The 
record gets played on the wire- 
less, the artist is written about 
in the music papers. If it gets 
into the Top Twenty, television 
pop programmes will be after it, 
followed by the papers. 

The artist gets more bookings 
for appearances on stage, and is 
paid better. He’s become a 
personality. 

Conclusion: buying a record 
into the top thirty provides the 
first tiny seed of publicity 
from which all the rest will 
grow. From Intro 
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THE HITS 


You might like to go and talk 
to the assistants in your own 
record shops to see if they work 
in this way. 

Still, whatever dubious prac- 
tices may go on behind the 


scenes, the fact that a record 
has climbed into the charts is 
not the only reason why people 
will buy it. Personal tastes are 
still important. This is one of 
the reasons why the Top Twenty 


always contains a mixture of 
such widely different musical 
styles. 

Do you remember any of the 
following records, which were 
all Number Ones in their day? 


Telstar The Tornadoes 


Lovesick Blues 


Please Please Me _ The Beatles 


The Last Time 
Ken Dodd 


Good Vibrations 


Tears 1965 


i'm A Believer 


Release Me 


~ RSE Sees 


1962 
Frank Ifield 


The Rolling Stones 


The Beach Boys 


The Monkees 
Engelbert Humperdinck 


1962 
1963 
1964 


1966 
1967 
1967 


Eric 
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Humperdinck. 


oN e Great Songs plus REL 


It would be very difficult for 
one person to like a// these 
records. 

To get a better idea of 
whether your choice of records 
is influenced more by your 
personal taste or more by the 
Hit Parade, fill in the question- 
naire below for the last four 


the next four, if you like.) If you 
cannot remember whether they 
were already in the charts at the 
time you bought them, look 
through some old newspapers. 
If most of your records were 
in the charts at the time you 
bought them it does not neces- 
sarily mean that this was why 


mean that the popularity of a 
record does’ influence your 
liking for it. 

Whilst you’re doing this you 
might like to ask’some friends 
which was the last record they 
bought. Since they're of similar 
ages and backgrounds, it will 
be interesting to see how much 


records you have bought. (Or you bought them. But it may their musical tastes differ. 
: Date of Tick if in 
Title of record purchase the charts 


‘All you need to 

=, succeed in this 
business is one 
success after another.’ 
From Expresso Bongo 
by Wolf Mankowitz 
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THE DANCES 


Each new fashion in music has 
its accompanying dance craze. 
Rock ‘n’ roll had the Jive: 
traditional jazz had the Stomp. 
The Twist was such a popular 
dance that they named the 
music after it. 

The most fascinating thing 
about pop dancing is the way 


Can you date these dance styles? 


in which, over the years, boy 
and girl partners have been 
gradually separating. Now most 
dancers perform on their own, 
or in groups of their own sex. 
Dancing used to be the easiest, 
respectable way of getting to 
grips with a new boy or girl 
friend. What is its use now? 


; 


I believe that money spent by the 
county on canoes would be saved 
many times over in delinquency 
and illegitimacy expenses. 
| What has been happening up 
to now is that girls are brought 
up well by the Guide Movement 
!and boys likewise by the Boy 
| Scout Movement, but at the age 
of about fourteen they both quit 
| and spend their time picking up 


| 
partners at street corners. 
‘ — — 


Putting a wet blanket on it 


This has the effect of pairing 
up the bad girls with the good 
boys and vice versa. 

Canoeing can be practised by 
both sexes but unlike dancing 
they are not particularly in 
contact with one another, further- 
more they are periodically shot 
out into cold water. 

From an application for grant aid 
for canoe kits sent by a Girl Guide 
Company to a youth officer 


The best place to observe dances is of course 
a dance-hall. Although we’ve all at some time 
traced a few private steps in the most unlikely 
places, dancing is in the main a public activity. 
It’s in clubs ‘and parties, tribal festivals and 
national celebrations, anywhere in fact where 
people are gathered together to enjoy themselves, 
that you'll see it. 

You might expect people to behave more 
respectably when they’re on public show. But 
the next time you’re at a dance, just take a back 
seat for a moment and watch how they really 
carry on. You'll see shy girls swaggering up 
near the band, boys who might sit quietly next 
to you in class asking girls years older than 
themselves to dance. It’s as if, stepping off the 
street into the hall, they enter a different world, 
with different laws and new rules for behaviour. 

It’s fascinating to try and work out why this 
should be so, and understand what’s behind all 
the curious ceremonies and displays which you 
may see. Here are a few which you’re bound to 
notice. No doubt you’ll see many others once 
you’ve started looking. 

Those very young girls, twelve or thirteen 
perhaps, creeping into the ladies, with quiet 
clothes and plain faces. They emerge in their 
trouser-suits and false eyelashes, butterflies 
from a chrysalis. 

That group of boys, four or five (who can 


say where one group ends and another begins?), 
who will rarely talk to each other but move 
about the hail like a deputation. 

The communal dance, a dozen girls in a row, 
all doing the same complicated step endlessly 
repeated. 

The fights, rare in the street, common in the 
corners here. They seem to be started on the 
slightest excuse, a nudge, an angry glance. 

The half-dozen girls dancing up near the 
band, never moving from their position, never 
accepting any of the boys’ offers. 


| 
THE CLOTHES | 


FASHION PARADE 1956-68 


You'll notice how often the style of clothes, music and dancing 
go together. Can you see why this is? 
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Try and draw in the clothes you 
think will be fashionable two 
years from the time you are 
reading this, and fill in the 
balloon with a note about the 
style of music and dance that 
may go with them. 


It doesn’t matter if you can’t 
draw well; the important thing 
is to think about what fashion 
is, and about how the style of 
clothes, music and dance so 
often go together. 


Strictly for the Birds 

I saw my first flower girl the 
other day and I was dismayed 
to think that she could go 
about town with an escort of 
long-haired youths. Her dress 


was adorned with bells and 
beads and her jeans had 
flowers painted on them, as 
well as on her jacket. What a 
sight for we older folk! And to 
think that budgies are being 


deprived of bells for their 
cages because there is a run 
on pet shops for the little bells 
that give our feathered friends 
endless joy. 

Letter in Northern Daily Mail 


One of the most remarkable creatures of fashion 


of the last few years was the mod 


Scenes from teenage life — Sunday morning 
It was 4.50 a.m. on a summer Sunday in a deep 
court off Great Windmill Street where the 
showgirls were walking home, and the night- 
club owners climbing with cheerful but tired 
faces into their cars. Great blobs of rain splashed 
on our ears: inside the funnel of buildings it 
felt almost indoors, and the drops were sur- 
prising. Several kitchens opened into the court; 
complicated smells of chop suey and thrown- 
out chicken stock blew about in the wet air. 
All round the walls of this bleak funnel, there 
were mods. Sitting on newspapers, a couple 
leant in a casual embrace against a parked 
car; there was a cheerful shout of chat across 
the open space, the kids — agreeably fatigued, 
and refreshed by the drizzle after dancing all 
night in the Scene, whose maw opened behind 
some dustbins. 

Mod hunting was at that time a respectable, 
almost crowded sub-profession of journalism. 
Paris Match and a film unit had drawn this 
favourite covert earlier in the evening. The 
kids were cued. ‘Here. This corner for the wild 
ones!’ ‘I was a teenage werewolf.’ ‘We’re not 
mods you know.’ Real mods are wearing long 
hair — they all had theirs razor cut — cuban 
heels, high-necked collars (the style of six 
months ago). I expressed polite disbelief and 
invited them to be photographed in Piccadilly 
Circus. 

22 


‘S’funny the yanks want to know about us 
just when we're wearing the College Boy bit. 
Of course, we’re the top teenagers in the world 
now.’ ‘Yeah, we’re the boys they all want to 
know about.’ 

*You got a film camera then?’ 

One never sees Piccadilly as space — nor- 
mally a rapids to be negotiated, now in the 
antiseptic flat grey dawn light, all the neons 
off, it had a sort of European expansiveness 
about it. We met a rather gaudy mod in stripes 
coming the other way — I wanted him for the 
picture, but was rather diffident about asking 
him in case this offended the esprit de corps 
of my companions. 

‘Stranger — this way man, the feller wants 
your picture.’ They yelled cheerfully and made 
him welcome. 

The stripy boy said: ‘I’m hopelessly out of 
date — these went out three weeks ago.’ 

While. we were working on the pavement 
around Eros, little groups of mods passed out 
of one alley and over another, crossing the 
piazza, yelling greetings and insults across the 
distance. All the clubs were chucking out at 
5.30 — the Discotheque, the Marquee, the 
Whiskey a Go-Go and the Scene. For an hour 
or so the plexus of London was their private 
patch, before they caught the first tubes home 
to Putney and Mill Hill. 

From Teenage Revolution by Peter Laurie 


a If you were ever in any 

doubt you should now 

iF reassure IS have a better idea of 

what the scene is, and 

the way that music, 

dances and clothes fit 

together to make up a 
fashion. 

But this is just a begin- 
ning. The real question is 
why does all this happen. 
Why. for instance, do we 
care about the ‘Hit Parade? 


the new | 
magazine | HEADMISTRESS CALLED 
for girls TO STOP TRUANT SCHOOLGIRLS MOBBING DAVE CLARK 
going places MAKE THE SCENE WITH THESE FANTASTIC NEW RAVES ! 
FALSE sefuon FALSE 
FASHIONABLE PROVOCATIVE SIDE PIECES “Tv"" MOUSTACHE 


{what you should be wearing) {it youllg “arrow minded, don'l read) Pritt “ite sceb th 
Ko) , We, 


< Monica Wypbrarilec says, s 
 resignedly: “If everyone | 
~ wears them then 1 will.”’ 


. Cover ‘sia of eye socket with Pink Pearl Highlight, 
. Shade along inside of nose and eye bone with Shape) 


Shader, 
. Darken bottom of eye bone with cinnamon Shado- 


_— 


@ Bodies will have to be more shapely, J Talk about your boyfriend problems with Johnny 
with attention to trim waist, bust and fj Rave. He's here to advise you from a boy's point of 
ankles. view and tell you what's new on the boy's fashion 


Op lover t Whol When t Where fin DECEMBER 


O.K. girls get O.K. jobs 
~@ and Anni is O.K...... 
’ 


COME ON, 
HUBERT! GET 
WITH ITE 


We all know what we like, 
and we may even think we 
know what is good. Why 
then is everyone so con- 
cerned about what other 
people like? Do you really 
accept the 
those who say ‘That record 
must be good: two million 
people bought it’? For this is 
all the Top Twenty is about. 
And why do clothes and 
dances change so quickly? 


argument of 


—THIS IS WHERE WE TELL YOU ABOUT TOMORROW'S CRAZES TODAY! 


ANOTHER STREET, OF ROMANCE 
err WEEK 


WHO SAID WASHING UP 
DISHES COULD NOT 
LEAD TO STARDOM? 
WITH A JOYBIRD 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN! 


THINGS WERE GETTING OW TOP 
OF ME, 1 WAS 
HOUR! 


Why, for that matter, are so 
many so des- 
perate to keep up with the 
changes? The curious thing 
is that these two processes 
work against each other. 
‘Keeping up with fashion’ 
is trying to look and behave 
like a certain group of other 
people. Yet when fashion 
changes someone is clearly 
fed up with looking like one 
of a crowd. 


teenagers 
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hat can I do with all the brightly- 
coloured shoes I bought to go with 

those lime, lilac and orange clothes?— 
Dye them in the new season’s colours—brown, 
black or grey! Lady Esquire costs 3s. 9d. jor 

~. the conditioner and 5s, 6d. for the dye.—Lee 


REAL @” HAIR! 


. ‘= §MONKEE LAPEL PIN (| 
KEEP IT 4 EVER! 


Actually trimmed from 


DAVY, PETER, MICKY & 


MIKE @¢ BY MICHAEL GRABER — 
© The MONKEES’ Own HAIRSTYLIST. 


There's no easy answer as 
to why the current gener- 
ation of teenagers should be 
so concerned firstly, to be so 
different from adults, second- 
ly, to be so similar to each 
other, and thirdly, to change 
the way they are so similar 
so often. 

But some of the rea- 
sons might be suggested 
to you by the illustration 
below. 


inside and ou 
appearance of the 
boutique stops passers- 
by in their tracks, 

and inside you can 
rummage through piles 
of exotic, ornate 


What youll be looking 


like in ie 


PRINTED IN GLOWING 
RED ON VIRGIN 
WHITE P.V.C. 


@ Prints will be back in summer 
styles, so don’t throw away those 
dresses in big, bold designs and 
exotic colours! 


yuu " 
or carry them! Be kind to 
everyone, love everybody. 
Gain new experiences by 
thought (not drugs). Forget 
what day, month and year it 
is. It doesn’t matter to you 
any more, Turn on to a new 
of thinking, where ti 


No perms. The girls will be wearing 
slides. The hair can be any length from 
six inches on. Instead of colouring the 
hair, I'm putting in streaks. Not just 
blonde ones, but auburny ones to get 
meochell effect. It gives =o jain 
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Who are the fashion followers? Fill in this questionnaire for 
four of your friends and find out. 


pS 


PartA 1 2 3 


Which ones have changed their hairstyles 
more than twice in the last six months? 


Which ones go to clubs in the nearest big 
towns, rather than the focal cinema or dance 
hall? 


Which ones take a teenage pop magazine 
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In your opinion which ones are specially 
worried about keeping up with fashion? 


Part B (You will need tointerview them for this 
section.) Tick if the answer is yes. 


Would you find it impossibly lonely being a 
hermit? 
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Would you rather marry someone who was 
popular and famous than someone who was 
a thoughtful companion? 


Would you prefer to read a book on youth 
clubs rather than one on new scientific 
weapons? 


Do you usually trust strangers? 


The first part of the questionnaire measures 
whether your friends are fashion followers; the 
second part helps you find out certain things about 
their characters. 


You may discover that those who have most 
ticks in the top half have most ticks in the bottom. 
If so, you have what’s called a correlation. (This 


is simply the word used to describe the fact that 
two things are connected in such a way that when 
one changes so does the other.) 

If you do find a correlation, think about why there 
should be such a connexion between being a fashion 
follower and being the sort of person who answers 
the questions in Part B in a certain way. 
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One of the most important questions we have 
to ask about the scene is who makes fashions 
change? Is the pop scene something which 
young people have created for themselves to 
make up for some of the duller aspects of their 
ordinary lives? Or has it been skilfully manu- 
factured by cunning businessmen to fleece them 
of their wages and pocket money? 

After all, every time you buy a new pair of 


1959 


Teenage spending as %, of all consumer spending 
0 10 


Chocolates, sweets, ice cream 
Soft drinks, milk drinks 

Meals out, snacks 

Alcoholic drink 

Cigarettes and tobacco 
Clothing and footwear 
Bicycles, motor cycles, etc. 
Records, record players, etc. 
Books, papers, magazines 
Cosmetics, toilet preparations 
Other chemists’ goods 
Recreational goods 

Cinema admissions 

Other entertainments 
Holidays 


All other goods and services 


From Teenage Consumer Spending by Mark Abrams 
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shoes to keep up with a current trend, someone 
cashes in. And make no mistake about it, it’s 
a great deal of cash. Even as long ago as 1959 
British teenagers had £830,000,000 to spend 
each year. 

In this section of the book we're going to look 
at what happens to a pop group as it rises from 
obscurity to fame. On the way, some of the 
forces that shape the scene may become clearer. 


20 30 40 
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stage 


1 The Accidental 


Another ‘accident’ led to Cilla’s first perform- 
ance in public. ‘Oh it was so funny. We were 
all sitting in the Iron Door one night, and 
Rory Storm was singing. Suddenly he began 
to walk around in the crowd with a micro- 
phone getting people to sing one line of the 
song with him. Suddenly he stuck it in front of 
me and I had to sing a couple of lines. Only he 
wouldn’t take the microphone away and I had 
to finish the song for him.’ 

Peals of laughter followed as she recalled the 
look of astonishment on her friends’ faces. 
After that she began to sing a number on her 
own in the club, and later in the Cavern. ‘Oh, 
anyone could get up and sing if they wanted to. 
Nobody minded.’ 

Not even the Beatles. They were the local 
heroes. “They’d been to Germany to play and 
everyone thought they were terrific. Even me,’ 
she said. John Lennon, however, scared her to 
death. 

‘He was always the clever one. He was so 
brainy and he’d been to art college. I used to 
dry up completely if he so much as looked at 
me. 

Her account of the first time he spoke to her 
is now one of Cilla’s better anecdotes. ‘They 
were playing on stage in the Cavern, y’see, 
and suddenly Paul leaned over to where I 
was sitting and said, “Hey you girl, want 
to sing with us?’? Well, y’know, I just don’t 
remember how I got on the stage. The 
next thing I remember was John saying: 
*‘What’s yer name girl?’’ Iwas so frightened 


two ways. 


I just mumbled Cilla, and his mouth fell 
open. Then he began howling with laughter 
and almost shrieking at the others he said: 
‘Listen to this fellers, this girl’s got a 
feller’s name . . . she’s called Cyril!’’ 


From Trend 


2 The Hard Grind 
Scenes from teenage life. The Echolettes 


The saloon bar of a pub in the semi-dormitory 
village of Cobham, about twenty miles out of 
London. There are those illuminated bottles 
in which blobs of vivid red liquid rise and fall 
through vivid yellow oil. There are also a lot 
of suave teenagers. A girl with a platinum bob, 
cut not quite in the first flight of fashion says: 
‘So I said to the s.m. “You get sparks to kill 
that spot smartish or I’ll kill you”... 

I have gone there to meet one Bob Sachell 
whose beat group advertised for a singer in 
Melody Maker. Pm not a singer, but I am 
curious about the origins of amateur groups. 

Sachell went to Guildford Tech.: ‘Perhaps 
I’m a bit over-educated, but anyway 
farmers’ boys make musicians now.’ He 
started with a friend playing rhythm and lead 
guitar. They cost about £50 with the ampli- 
fiers, quite a lot for boys still at school. They 
collected a drummer and bass along the way 
and tried themselves out at a youth club talent 
contest. ‘You could only call us musicians 
because we got up and played.’ Then they 
decided to go professional: they bought an 


of beginning 


& 
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amplifier for £250, drums for £120, a new 
guitar for £160. Two of them were now trainee 
heating engineers, another a trainee salesman 
with a record company. Sachell, their leader 
(perhaps because his parents had a shed at the 
bottom of their garden where the group could 
practise), was a beginner in an estate agency. 
They were earning about £6 10s a week, 
paying fifteen shillings to their parents, and 
£2 10s on hire purchase. 

They called themselves the Echolettes in the 
rather disingenuous hope that a firm of the 
same name that made their instruments would 
give them some sort of help. 

For four months they practised three nights 
a week, and then ‘We got our break, a big 
| date at a hall over in Fetcham.’ They'd 

never been on stage before, so they set their 
gear up too near the curtain. When it went up, 
their mikes fell over and everyone laughed. 
After that they got £6 a night: ‘We were 
taken advantage of.’ 

At that time the group had a violent internal 
debate whether to play beat or rhythm and 
blues. The Beatles then were at their peak, 
and it needed no visionary to see that by the 
time the Echolettes were as big as they the pre- 
vailing sound would not be beat. But on the 
other hand, if they started playing R &B before 
audiences were ready for it, they would lose or, 
worse, fail to gain popularity. They com- 

| promised: ‘Perhaps we didn’t play well 
enough for people to tell what we decided.’ 

At all events, they advanced, ‘playing 
second to really well-known groups’, groups 


in fact unknown outside West Surrey, for 
below the nationally visible idols of pop, there 
are innumerable strata of local fame. They 
were doing a good bit of hall work — some 
enterprising fellow books a village hall for £10 
on Saturday night, spends £5 advertising a 
dance, books a couple of groups — one for £40 
and the other for £15 and sees himself a profit 
of, say, £60. One the Echolettes often work for 
‘is just a layabout. He comes out of the 
Navy, runs a few dances, and goes back to 
sea.’ They acquired a part-time agent, who 
works by day behind the counter of Cooks in 
Kingston. 

The moment arrived for a record. They 
practised on four numbers, then hired a 
recording studio in Morden for three hours 
one Thursday afternoon. That cost them £15; 
all they could afford. The demo tape went to 
Decca, who said they liked all the group except 
the singer, who would have to go. ‘He took it 
very well really.’ 

These are the sad people, who get dropped 
just as their groups get going — like the 
drummer who was fired from the Beatles after 
their first recording. 


From Teenage Revolution by Peter Laurie 


These last two pieces, the first from a teenage 
magazine, the second from a book, paint very 
different pictures, both in the stories they tell 
and the way that they tell them. Which seems to 
you to convey the truer feeling of what those 
early days must be like? 
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In spite of the widespread belief that pop stars 
earn very big money, a newly formed group 
will find that the cost of travelling to one- 
night stands all over the country soaks up 
almost all their earnings. 

On the right is the weekly expense sheet 
of a highly successful six-man group. They 
travel 2,000 miles a week and earn approxi- 
mately £150 each time they play. 

Take from the net earnings the HP payments 
on their instruments, equipment and van, say 
£30 a week, and you are left with a figure for the 
weekly earnings of each group member of 
about £40. 

And this is a successful group. There are 
only about thirty groups in the country who 
can claim fees as high as £150 a night. 

Most share the experiences of the Ragliners, 
who disbanded because of the strain of trying 
to earn a living in this way. 

‘We couldn’t stand it any more. We were 
staying away four or five nights a week, 
for about fifteen quid a night. We had to 
pay for everything: the van, instruments, 
equipment, public address system and all 
that, and we were ending up with about a 
lousy fiver each. Apart from that, I lost 
about two stone in as many months, and 
my health went right down. We’d never 
consider doing it again.’ 

Or the Syn, who cannot afford hotel bills: 

‘So we sleep in the van — six of us, 
including our road manager, and we just 
have to sleep sitting up. It’s almost 
impossible, but you get to being so tired 
32 


on the 


Gross earnings for one week 


Manager's commission 20 
per cent(thisis often higher) 
of gross — £150, leaving 


Agent's commission 10 per 
cent of gross — £75, leaving 


Two road managers at £20 
a week each — £40, leaving 


Publicist’s retainer £20 a 
week, leaving 


2,000 miles at 5s 6d per20 
miles — £27 10s, leaving 


Oil and other engine expen- 
ses — £5, leaving 


Meals and refreshments en 
route for eight people, £5 
a week each— £40, leaving 


Bed and breakfast for at 
least six people fournightsa 
week (30s each a night) — 
£36, leaving 


Clothes for performances 
and personal appearances, 
£10 a week each — £60, 
leaving 


Upkeep of instruments and 
equipment (drum _ skins, 
guitar strings; this is separ- 
ate from having to buy new 
equipment occasionally), 
£2 a week each — £12, 
leaving net earnings of 


with continuous shows and travelling that 
you sleep in any position.’ 

They've also got money problems. ‘We 
earn on average now about £250 a week, 
but we have to pay off our £1,000 van, and 


about £1,400 worth of equipment and 
instruments. Plus travelling expenses, of 
course, which comes to a hell of a lot. All 
we can guarantee ourselves is £10 a week 
each.’ 


The Web Foundation: just one group who spend hours travelling in conditions like these 


Stage S the first 


The group will not be much better off if they 
make a record. The 8s 1d which you pay for a 45 
is split up very roughly as follows: 


Since the average sales for a single disc are only 
16,000 copies, the group stands to earn just over 
£100. Once the manager and agent have been 
paid their percentage, the group will probably 
just be able to cover their travelling expenses 
to and from the studio. (If they have written 
the song as well as performed it, their earnings 
will, of course, be approximately double.) The 
record dealers, on the other hand, will earn well 
over £2,000. 

The relatively small share of a record’s 
earnings which go to the composer and 
performer is one of the reasons why more and 


production costs, 
advertising, etc. 


1s 10d Purchase tax 


3d Composer 
3d Music publisher 
2d Performer 


10d Record wholesaler 
2s 2d Record shop 


more groups are forming their own recording 
companies. 


Facts and figures about record sales 


In 1957 


Total record sales were seventy-eight million, 
of which fifteen million were LPs (most of the 
rest were 78s). In that year arecord would need to 
sell about half a million copies to reach Number 
One. 


2s 7d Record company for 


record 


In 1964 


Total record sales reached an all-time peak: 
over 101 million. Singles numbered seventy- 
two million, LPs over twenty-seven million. 
A record which stayed at the Number One spot 
for three or four weeks would almost certainly 
sell a million copies. 


In 1965 


Record sales started to drop. Total sales were 
ninety million, and singles sixty-one million. 
A single only needed to sell 400,000 to reach 
the Number One spot. But LP sales were up to 
over thirty-one million. 


In 1966 


Total sales were down to eighty-four million, 
though LPs were up again to over thirty-three 
million. 


Can you guess what other changes in the 
pop world in 1963—66 caused this rise and 
fall in total record sales, and the steady 
increase in LP sales at a time when overall 
sales were declining? 

One thing which record sales figures can do 
is to prove wrong arguments like the following: 


Any music publisher can tell you six 
months ahead which tune is going to be 
popular. The public does not make a tune 
popular. Subject to certain exceptions, 
some flukes here and there, we know in 
advance what is going to be popular six 


months ahead, and the publishing business 
makes sure a tune it wants to be popular is 
popular, by spending enough money to 
make it popular. So let us be clear right 
away that the public may get neither what 
it wants nor what it ought to have, but what 
it suits the provider to give. 
Hardie Ratcliffe, the Secretary 
of the Musicians’ Union 

The feeling that many adults have, that 
pop record buyers are continually being conned 
by the music business, is backed up by this 
statement. 

On the other hand you may feel that Hardie 
Ratcliffe’s confidence is an insult to your 
intelligence. He is, after all, suggesting that 
the pop music industry can make you like 
anything it wants you to like. You might quite 
justifiably wonder why, if music publishers 
are so sure of their ability to make any song 
popular, they bring out so many flops. There 
are between fifty and sixty pop songs published 
and recorded every week and only two of these 
will ever get into the Hit Parade. A large 
number of the remainder will actually Jose 
money. The record business reckons to waste 
over £3,500,000 a year because of the mis- 
takes it makes in predicting what is ‘going to be 
popular’. 

Clearly ‘spending enough money’ is not all 
that is needed to guarantee a song’s success. 
The public still has a say in the matter, in 
spite of the advertising and promotion. 

What is it that makes you, the record buyer, 
make one record a hit and another a miss? 
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the performer 


becomes the idol 


There’s been a steady change over the years 
in the sort of person who becomes a pop idol, 
and in the image he presents to his public. 

In the 1940s, the idols were men like Frank 
Sinatra and Bing Crosby: older, more sophisti- 
cated performers whose acts were polished and 
professional, and who kept themselves aloof 
from their audiences. In the mid-50s we begin 
to see the arrival of the teenage idol, wilder 
in his appearance, and anything but polished 
in his performance. But he too kept himself 
aloof. The very nature of his performance — 
often he was alone on the stage in a single 
spotlight — seemed to emphasize this. Elvis 
Presley even went as far as retiring to a man- 
sion guarded by dogs and policemen. These 
days the idol is barely distinguishable from his 
audience. They are the same age, come from 
the same backgrounds and dress the same. 


In addition the group, which is really just a 
musical gang, has become more popular than 
the single singer. 

This narrowing of the gap between pop 
stars and their audience is one of the most 
curious things about the scene today. In the 
past, heroes like Stanley Matthews the foot- 
baller were usually people who possessed some 
special gift which could be admired by their 
followers (who usually lacked it). They might 
be handsome, talented, strong or wise. They 
were very rarely ordinary. 

But today a pop singer is positively better 
off if he is ‘just one of the boys’. He may try 
and keep ahead of fashion, but he is unlikely 
to ignore it. He will be richer and more confi- 
dent than his audience, but he will not behave 
in ways which are totally different from theirs 
(as, for instance, film stars are apt to do). 
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‘Your favourite 
and my favourite . . .’ 
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What are the qualities that 

make one singer a star and 

another a failure? All the 

people you see on these two 

pages have been successful. 
2 


But what do they have in 
common? Can you spot the 
oldies? How? What have the 
more modern singers, at 
least, got in common? 


eee ee ————— 


The years these singers were 
in their prime (together with 
their names) are given over- 
leaf. Try and work them out 
first. 


1954 
1958 
1967 
1950s 
1965 
1940s 


1940s 
1920s 
1920s 
1967 
1940s 
1958 
1964 
1956 
1966 
1967 


&= page 37 
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Answers to picture quiz on pages 38-9 


Johnny ‘Cry’ Ray, the big American sensation just before rock'n'roll 
Billy Fury 

Lulu 

Petula Clark 

Dusty Springfield 

Bing Crosby, whose record of White Christmas is the biggest selling record 
of all time 

Vera Lynn, the Forces’ Favourite 

Al Jolson, star of the first sound film 

Al Bowly 

Engelbert Humperdinck, who was once Gerry Dorsey 

George Formby, who accompanied himself on a ukulele 

Frankie Vaughan 

Cilla Black - 

Tommy Steele, once Britain’s most famous rock'n'roll star 

The Supremes ‘ 

Jimi Hendrix 


The remarkable stage names which singers Try and arrange this list of groups’ and 
and groups give themselves are one of the singers’ names into sets which roughly cor- 
important factors in forming this ‘image’, that respond to one craze, for example, all the 
is the style they assume in public. And there names which belong to the Twist era. 

are fashions in names as in everything else. 


The Yardbirds Pregnant Insomnia David Garrick 

Eden Kane The Miracles Wee Willie Harris 

Tom Thumb and the Four Fingers Jason andthe Argonauts = Faron’s Flamingoes 

Tommy Steele Billy Fury Vince Eager 

The Velvet Underground The Animals Captain Beefheart’s Magic Band 
The Merseybeats Big Bopper _ The Tornadoes 

Jerry Lee Lewis The Pink Floyd The Temptations 

The Comets David and Jonathan Little Richard 

The Strawberry Alarm Clock The Kinks Engelbert Humperdinck 


What qualities do your idols have? Fill in the diagram below for your 
three favourite stars. 

Do they all have the same sort of characteristics? If so you might 
like to ask yourself why you like this one particular sort of person. 


Sex 


Age 


Type of school 
he or she attended 
grammar, secondary 


Style of music 


Dresses fashionably? 


Sings alone or 


in a group 
Physical 
characteristics GES 
height, Vi j MAN 
hair colour, “WN fg if)! 
etc 


‘You ask “‘how does it feel t be an idol?” 
It'd be silly of me t answer, wouldn’t it. . .” 
From a poem by Bob Dylan 
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Some people in the business have a very clear idea of what sort of 


idols young people want. This is how the Monkees were created 


Inspired by the success the Beatles achieved 
in the Dick Lester film A Hard Day’s Night, 
two American television producers, Bob Rafel- 
son and his cousin, Bert Schneider, decided to 
manufacture a group and cash in on the product. 

The raw material would be supplied by 
America’s own zany youth. 

Into the show business newspaper Variety 
went the following advertisement: 


MADNESS. Wanted, a quartet of hip, 
insane, folk-orientated rock ’n’ rollers, 17 
to 21, with the courage to work. 


More than 400 hip, insane, folk-orientated 
rock ’n’ rollers answered the call. Rafelson and 
Schneider put them through a series of daft 
tests. Stupid questions were fired at them and 
the replies noted. 

Sometimes the interviewers remained silent 
for long periods; or juggled with golf balls; or, 
as when they had Dolenz before them, balanced 
a pile of bottles, glasses and cups, and watched 
his reaction. 

It was a swift one... Micky took a paper 
cup, placed it at the top of the pile and said, 
grinning: ‘Checkmate!’ 


‘They emerged as a single entity, thinking alike, acting alike, utterly 
responsive to the show business scientists who had created them in 
the likeness of the Beatles’ 


Potty behaviour and quick wits were not the 
only criteria. Health was another factor — poor 
health. Fit young men would be liable for call- 
up to serve in Vietnam. 

Micky Dolenz earned points with his sharp, 
amusing reactions but his place in the group was 
clinched when they discovered that his back and 
eyesight were weak. 

Tork reported that the U.S. army authorities 
had classified him as 1Y because he had failed the 
mental tests. Nesmith had already done his 
military service. Jones, from Manchester, 


couldn’t be called up. 

The four were duly chosen but now they had 
to be welded into a group — a musical group — 
although only two could read music profession- 
ally and none could sing well. It hardly mattered. 


They were bundled into a locked studio room 
with a door-sign which read: 


MONKEES 
KEEP OUT 


A talented twenty-nine-year-old director, Jim 
Frawly, was put in charge of them. His job was 
to put the four-man robot together and tighten 
its nuts. He took three months to do it. 

They had entered as four rather bewildered 
youths. They emerged as a single entity, think- 
ing alike, acting alike, utterly responsive to the 
show business scientists who had created them in 
the likeness of the Beatles. 


From Radio Times, 26 October 1967 


The usual adult worry about pop idols is that they encourage bad habits among 
their young fans: long hair, drug-taking, peculiar clothes, etc. But occasionally 
someone gets worried about a pop star being too respectable. 

‘There are two questions here. Do pop idols influence you at all? If so, what sort 
of influence do they have? You might like to compare these two views of Cliff 


Richard, one of which is by himself. 


Cliff Richard's gimmick . . . isn't a gimmick at all. 
He really likes beat music, singing, other singers, 
his parents and sisters, his managers and advisers, 
his fans above all. Sometimes he looks like the poli- 
tician who finds out what most per cent of the 
voters think before he thinks. But he really doesn’t 
like smoking, drinking, chasing girls, and so on. 
His secret is simple — he has no secret. His per- 
sonality is simple — he has no personality. He is, 
as Colin Maclnnes once said of Tommy Steele, 
‘every nice young girl's boy, every kid's favourite 
elder brother, every mother’s cherished adolescent 
son.” He is a non-hero of our time, an innocent 
idol. 

He doesn't do any harm. | wish he would. | 
wish his ‘number one person in all the world’ 
weren't Prince Philip. | wish he didn't want to be 


Peter Pan. | wish he wanted to be something 
more than a young one, a parasite on the teenage 
thing; as he said, ‘we may not be the young ones 
very long.’ | wish the riot in Leicester Square on 
the evening of January 10 had been for something 
more than the chance to see Cliff Richard going 
to the premiére of his new film. | wish someone 
would come and lead the second Children’s 
Crusade, the ‘new classless class’, and finish the 
teenage revolution once and for all. | wish the 
kids would refuse to stand for all the rubbish that 
is handed out to them. Cliff Richard is a nice boy, 
but | wish he were a really angry young man. | 
wish he hated someone or something. | wish he 
weren't so good, so safe, so useful. | wish he 
would sing a new song. 

From ‘The Young One’ by Nicolas Walter 


Sin is cankerous and nasty. Sin is within 
us. | wanted to buy a Rolls-Royce but my 
conscience wouldn't let me spend all that 
money so I bought an E-type. I had it 
sprayed special Rolls-Royce silver and then 
bought a boat. 

Cliff Richard in the Sunday Times 
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the fans 


THE AUCTION OF THE BEATLES’ BEDSHEETS 


This is not science-fiction. I was there for 
several hours and saw for myself. It really 
happened. 

It seems that New Ideas, Inc. was auctioning 
off some Used Items they had purchased from 
the Riviera Hotel at Kennedy Airport, where 
the Beatles stayed. Namely (sing to the tune of 
The Twelve Days of Christmas): 


8 face towels 

8 bath towels 

4 bath mats 

8 assorted cakes of soap 
8 sheets 

8 pillow cases 

8 knives 

8 forks 

16 teaspoons 

4 dinner plates 

8 small plates 

4 salad plates 

3 serving trays 

4 cups 

4 saucers 

16 glasses 

4 salt and pepper shakers 
8 ash trays 

12 assorted soda bottles 


Obviously there wouldn’t be enough items to 
go round, but it was announced that the Beatles’ 
unwashed towels and bed linen were to be cut up 
into two-inch squares and sold for $1 each. The 
price included a notarized statement of 
authenticity. 
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It was a surrealistic study in contrast to watch 
all these young chickies who dreamt they went 
twisting in their training bras, suddenly con- 
fronted with a lawyer’s jargon: 

‘, . . Lou Barney, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says: 1. That he is the manager 
of Riviera Idlewild Hotel. 2. That said hotel 
is located at the Kennedy International Air- 
port ...3. That on September the 20th and 
21st, 1964, the four members of the famous 
Beatles were guests at the Riviera Idlewild 
Hotel. During said period the Beatles oc- 
cupied rooms in said hotel and also used 
other facilities of the hotel including the ser- 
vice of food to them. 4. Charnate, Inc., the 
owner of the Riviera Idlewild Hotel, has 
sold to Ron Delsener the (specifically 
enumerated) items used by the Beatles on 
the occasion of their said visit to the hotel 
as guests thereof as aforesaid .. . 5. This 
affidavit certifies the fact that each of the 
foregoing items, sold as aforesaid to Ron 
Delsener, was used by a member of the 
Beatles during their said visit at the Riviera 
Idlewild Hotel...’ 

It could be the start of a nation-wide trend. 

A pair of Chicago television directors took a 
trip to Detroit and paid $400 for unlaundered 
bed linen to the Whittier Hotel; and to Kansas 
City where they paid £750 to the Muelbach 
Hotel, which had played host to the Beatles for 
two nights. 

The bed-stripping ceremonies were properly 
attended by attorneys and witnesses. The sheets 


yielded six thousand one-inch squares — a grand 
total of 150,000 — mounted on parchment over 
the drawing of a four-poster, marked ‘Suitable 
for Framing’, and sealed with the appropriate 
affidavits in envelopes on which were printed a 
message that would spur the curiosity of even the 
most jaded postman: ‘Valuable Bedsheet — Do 
Not Fold.’ 

The pillowcases were put into a bank vault, to 
be turned over to charity. 

The auction in New York City (‘Proceeds will 
aid the American Guild of Variety Artists’ Youth 
Fund’) took place at the Palm Gardens Ball- 
room, which usually houses the meetings of 
labor unions, Hadassah, and opera workshops. 

The auctioneer said ‘Good afternoon’ into the 
microphone. The girls shrieked. The Burns 
guards carried on to the stage cardboard cartons 
containing the unlaundered linen. The girls 
screamed louder. When the sheets were actually 
displayed, the girls emitted a mass siren of 
hysteria. It was one of the most frightening 
sounds I have ever heard. I swear, chills ran 
through me. Girls were pulling their own hair 
with excitement. They tried to rush on stage. 

I was caught in the midst of a pubescent 
mob. 


| LEFT ALONE, HELEN LLICIA WALKS UP TO 


THE BED AMD PLACES HER TREMBLING 
HAND ON THE FILLOW ww 


H€seuHE SLEPT 
HERE, (SIGH) 


‘I want to make an emphatic statement,’ the 
man at the microphone yelled. ‘If you girls act 
the way you do, there will be no auction! Please 
act like ladies!’ 

At that moment someone started playing a 
Beatles record over the public address system — 
presumably in the hope of soothing the savage 
beastlets — but they became even wilder. 

‘The first young lady that doesn’t behave will 
be taken out by the officers! The Beatles are not 
here, so relax!’ 

He held up an ashtray. They screamed. ‘It 
still has the cigarette stains,’ he informed them. 
They screamed with fury. 

And so the auction began. 

‘A knife, fork and spoon used by Paul 
McCartney’ — 25¢... $1... $1.50...$3...$4 
Pew Daas ss SO29%2 GO 50 as 256 eas 
... $9... $9.25... Going once at $9.25... going 
twice at $9.25... Sold! 

And a little girl from Brooklyn wearing glasses 
and clutching her wallet had bought the most 
expensive set of silverwear she'll ever have. 

‘A Coke bottle that went into the lips of 
Ringo Starr’ — $1... $1.50... $1.75...$3... 
$350. $4 oe 8450 S555 $5.25 ee O80 
.... $5.75... $6... Going once at $6... Going 
twice at $6... Sold! 

A fourteen-year-old took her just-purchased 
property and walked back to her chair with a 
dazed expression. ‘I don’t believe it,’ she kept 
repeating, ‘I don’t believe it.’ Her friends asked 
if they could please touch her unique treasure. 

‘A salt and pepper shaker used by George 
Harrison’ — $5... $6... $6.25... $6.50... 
$6.75 oo 87 x0 87.50 00088 0. 88.25 5. 88.50 
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{> THE AUCTION OF THE BEATLES’ BEDSHEETS 


$8.75 ...$9... Going once at $9... Going twice 
at $9... Sold! 

I asked the winning bidder if she planned to 
use the prized salt and pepper on her food. 

‘Just once, on my supper tonight,’ she replied. 
‘Then I’m gonna put them in a glass cage for- 
ever and ever. Ohhh, I’m so happy!’ 

The TV men had arrived, and the auctioneer 
called out to the girls: ‘Do you like the Beatles?’ 
They shrieked, jumping up and down in affirma- 
tion, as the film rolled. 

The auction continued. 

A girl bought John Lennon’s plate. I asked if 
she planned to use it herself. 

‘Are you kidding?’ she responded. ‘There’s 
still things left on it. If I eat, then it would go 
away.’ 

The time came at last for pillowcases and 
sheets and towels. Pandemonium broke out. 

‘Sit back and relax,’ the auctioneer yelled. 
They didn’t. ‘When I tell you to sit down, I mean 
sit down! They sat down. A few mothers had 
come with their daughters, and one remarked to 
me: ‘I’m a school teacher — the kids should be- 
have so well in school.’ 

Before the cutting of the linen began, some 
items were auctioned off whole. Ringo’s towel, 
for example, went at $8. And then finally... . 

‘Form five lines,’ the auctioneer said into the 
microphone — ‘what is it, five Beatles or four 
Beatles?’ 

The girls booed him. They called him a fake, a 
fink and other charming names. 

‘Cut! he yelled back, like an angry movie 
director. ‘Cut!’ He finally got the girls to move 
their chairs back and form four lines — one for 
each Beatle. They were more clusters than lines, 
to be accurate. Said one young lady: ‘Wow, you 


have to go through the Supreme Court to get a 
piece of towel.’ 

The Burns guards stood on stage, each holding 
a picture of a different Beatle, as the promoters 
worked their scissors away. ‘Who wants Ringo?’ 
‘Who wants John? ‘Give me a George!’ ‘One 
George coming up!’ 

The girls queried each other as to whether the 
merchandize had actually been used by the 
Beatles. 

‘I hope it’s really theirs.’ 

‘Couldn’t they go to jail if it wasn’t” 

‘We're minors, we can’t sue.’ 

‘But they give you affidavits.’ 

‘No, that thing’s just printed up.’ 

I was about to expound on Zen in the art of 
Placebo when there was a hurried movement 
behind the curtain on stage. A girl had snuck 
up and gotten a large piece of sheet. She was 
chased by a promoter and a Burns guard. They 
caught her, but the rest of the girls mobbed 
around, pulling, screaming, clawing. It was an 
incipient riot. 

As though competing in some strange 
summer-camp-color-war game that had perforce 
become a major Olympic event, the promoter 
managed to make his way back to the stage, | 
dragging the mobettes behind him. 

Later, when it was all over, another promoter 
said to me, ‘I’ve been sick about this for three 
weeks now. I hated to take their money. They. 
were coming up on stage and counting out nickels 
and dimes. Eight dollars for a dirty towel. ’'m 
telling you, this has made me pretty sick.’ 


But of course, if he hadn’t done it, someone 
else would’ve. 


By Paul Krassner, from The Realist 


This sort of life inevitably takes its toll 
on the pop singer. Andy Fairweather- 
Lowe, lead singer with a group called 
Amen Corner, had this to say after 
collapsing during a TV show: 


You have so many little things on your mind and 
it all builds up. To take one example, you have to 
get an LP out which means that even while you are 
travelling from one job to another you are having 
to learn numbers and write new material. 

Then there is the travelling. You get home at 6 a.m., 
an average time for us from jobs in places like 
Leicester or Manchester, and you have to be up at 
10 a.m. for an appointment. And once you’ve lost 
sleep you never seem to make it up. Every moment of 
the day you are tired. 

You play five days on the trot and then have to 
go into the studio for four days recording. For that 
you have to learn three numbers. I find myself in a 


little box in the studio, sweating and suffering from 
claustrophobia. 

What finished me off was a double booking. We 
had to play overtime on one job and then rush 
straight on to the next. There were so many differ- 
ent things running through my head I began tothink 
the world was coming to an end. 

This particular night we finally finished in Leices- 
ter at 4.a.m. and got home to Wales at 10 a.m. [had to 
be out again in two hours to get to the TV studios. 

Then we had to hang around all day at the studios 
and it was 9 p.m. before we really did anything. 

I also had a cold and on top of that I got laryngitis 
through singing all day on the Friday and then did 
the two jobs in’one night. My trouble is I don’t ease 
up and think, ‘I’ve got another booking after this’, 
I tend to give it all I’ve got all the time. 

When I collapsed the doctor gave me asleeping pill 
which put me out for about twenty-four hours. All I’ve 
been doing since then is sleeping — doing nothing but 
sleep. It's wonderful! 


ee ee al 


Dave Dee: 


One-night stands are murder. Once we played 
seven days a week for six weeks. Beaky and Tich were 
physically ill. I was really run down — ulcers in the 
mouth, spots and pimples and headaches. 

On one occasion we played Birmingham and left 


there at eleven at night to drive to Thurso — which 
is about as far north in Scotland as you can go— and 
it took twenty-one hours. We arrived the following 
night and went on stage half an hour later. We left 
immediately afterwards for our next job 300 miles 
away in Auchinleck, Ayrshire. Then Sheffield the 
following night and finally London the last night. 
We were absolute wrecks at the end of that. 


SSS SSS SSS er eg 
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But it’s not all hardship for the successful singer. The following extract, from a 
novel about the life of a pop group, describes one of the member's expedition to 
buy a car. You might like to consider how much his confidence (or is it over- 
confidence?) is a result of his experience in the pop world. It’s not just their 
hair-styles that change. 


So I went out to buy it with Gerry. We walked 
along to this big showroom that had an E-type in the 
window. The one I had my eye on in case Ben put his 
foot down about anything better. 

We wentin, and an assistant came over. Very polite, 
not noticing my jeans and shades, perhaps making a 
note of the cut of my jacket. 

‘Yes? Can I help you at all?’ he asked. 

‘Just looking.’ 

‘Perhaps some leaflets . . .?” 

‘This for sale? said Gerry, tapping the shiny 
black bonnet. 

‘Yes, it is. Very nice, isn’t she? All black, black 
real leather interior and fascia, radio, heater, safety 
belts, the lot.’ 

‘Gramophone? asks Gerry. 

‘Easily installed. They're not as popular now 
since these new Japanese car tape-recorders have 
been on the market.’ 

Gerry makes a face. ‘Don’t like it,’ he says. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Looks like a gold fish that’s been stepped on. 
Bloody everyone’s got one. Common as bare feet.’ 

‘Tl have it.’ 

‘You'll have it,’ repeats the assistant. 

‘I mean, can I take it now? Do I have to wait for 
delivery or something?’ 

‘No, you can drive it out now, if you like.’ 
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His attitude was ruining what I had intended to 
be a pleasant afternoon of causing frowns and worry, 
with me in my dirty old clothes and young, and that, 
going to buy an expensive car. He was not playing. 
He was not upset or concerned. Still, I had one or 
two ploys yet left to cause worry. 

‘T’ll have to stick some L-plates on it.’ 

‘Yes sir, the stick-on, or the card?’ 

‘Stick-on, if that’s OR.’ 

‘Very good.’ 

‘Right, then. I'll give you a cheque.’ Ha-ha. 
Tharll get him. 

‘Of course, sir.’ 

‘Of course?’ 

‘Most of our business is done by cheque, as you 
might imagine.’ 

‘Doesn’t cost anything to write out a cheque,’ 
said Gerry. 

So I wrote out the amount he wanted, and he took 
it from me and looked at it. 

‘You don’t mind if I just take the cheque through 
to our accountant? Mere formality, sir,’ he said, and 
disappeared off with it. 

‘Cool, cool,’ says Gerry. ‘Now he calls up your 
bank, to see that it’s all right. See? He doesn’t have 
to make any fuss, or get upset, he just checks it out. 
If it’s not good, he would just come back and say that 
he was mistaken and the car is sold or something.’ 


The assistant comes back after a few moments. 

‘Right, sir. That is all taken care of. Itrust you have 
some insurance arrangements?” 

‘Taken care of,’ I said. Ben was going to havea 
cover note made out until all the particulars were 
taken down. We were big clients of these brokers, 
what with all the equipment, and general life and 
sickness and so on, so they would jump to it when Ben 
ordered a simple cover note for an E-type. 

We got some L-plates stuck on, and they opened the 
sliding windows to get the car out, and I got the log- 
book and service vouchers, and that, and off I went, 
jerk, jerk, down the road. 

‘Have to get some petrol,’ said Gerry. ‘They seem 
too cheap to leave more than a gallon in.’ 

‘Well, it’s mine now. Nothing to that, was there” 

‘Probably recognized you straight off’ 

‘What? Him? [Id be surprised if he’d even 
heard of me.’ 

‘Ah. Modesty.’ 

Oh we were so pleased with ourselves, and I drove 
up and down Park Lane, very much out of control and 
erratic, but since everyone does, no one even noticed 
that. 

But I had a few thoughts about the assistant, all the 
same. 

‘Why, if turned away all thescruffy kids that came 
in here,’ I could imagine him saying to his manager, 
‘I wouldn’t sell one car. All these tearaways, sons of 
Earls and that, and pop singers, all the same. Loads 
of money, the lot of them, and they don’t care how 
they look. Did you see all that hair? Well, I knew his 
cheque would be all right without even calling up. I 
did, of course, just in case, but I was right.’ 

And then I would imagine him driving home in his 
A40, wishing that he was an Earl’s son or a pop singer, 
and had an E-type and lots of fabulous birds around. 
Cabinet ministers’ mistresses and things, on the 
loose while their daddies were at meetings and that. 

‘Once round the park, then,’ says Gerry. ‘Any 
more of this and I'll wet me pants.’ 


From All, Night Stand by Thom Keyes 


‘Your mother and me appreciate it, 
son, but we’d rather be independent 
and wait for the Council to rehouse us’ 


The fans attack 


Awarded to the Beatles 


Membership of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire (MBE). 

An 800-word review of their songs by the classical music critic of The Times. 

Nomination as ‘our best export’ by the Prime Minister, 1964. 

Their wax images in Madame Tussauds. 

An invitation to dinner with the Master of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

The presence of Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon at the premiere of their first film. 

A ballet based on their music, entitled Mods and Rockers and danced by Western 
Theatre Ballet. 

To Ringo: a vice-presidency of Leeds University, in preference to a former Lord Chief 
Justice. 

To John: a lunch given by Foyles Bookshop in his honour on the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Shakespeare. 

And all this before their average age was twenty-three. Any challengers? 


Vox Pop by Christopher Hollis 


Oh Mr Lennon, is it very odd 

You are so much more popular than God, 
Seeing that God by an eccentric choice 
Addressed His public in a still small voice? 


Dear Beatles, 


| had to write this letter be- 
cause | couldn't stand to keep 
my feelings to myself any 
longer. 

You see | am an only child 
and sometimes it’s so very aw- 
ful. Whenever | get lonely | 
just play one of your records 
and | feel good all over. 


A lot of lonely kids feel like 
me. 


Thanks for everything, 
Janice R., Denver, USA 


We played the UFO once and 
1 began the act by swinging in 
on a wire. Only some people 
couldn't see the wire. It sounds 
ridiculous but some of them 
believed | was God! | just 
couldn't dissuade them — they 
didn't want to be dissuaded. All 
that night they followed. me 
around saying: ‘He’s the Mes- 
siah, he’s the Messiah.’ It was 
incredible! 


To the Beatles: 


My girl friend is crazy for you. 
You are killing my romance. 

All she wants is a lock of your 
hair. | don’t know why. She 
already has ten of mine. 


David W., Miami, USA 


From Love Letters to the Beatles 


A few weeks ago you asked if 
anyone could better Jenny Al- 
bury who had kissed Peter and 
Micky of the Monkees. Well | 
can! I’ve kissed Pete Quaife 
(properly) and had my picture 
taken with him. And when Paul 
Jones was with Manfred Mann | 
hid in their van after a perform- 
ance and rode all the way to 
Nottingham with them — and sat 
on Paul's knee. 


Sue, Nottingham 


From Mirabelle 


Arthur Brown, of The Crazy 
World of Arthur Brown, des- 
cribing the reception given to 
one of his performances in a 
London club. 


This has been an outline of the giddy path along 
which a pop singer rises to fame: the beginnings 
in the village hall; the endless round of one-night 
stands, smelly dressing rooms and vicious fans; 
the first record — and the first taste of the real 
meaning, in hard cash, of the manager’s and 
agent’s percentage. Then, perhaps, fame, and the 
madcap world of TV: studios, overnight coach 
trips, fan clubs, and the constant, nagging pres- 
sure to keep up with the latest fashions. 


‘Oh well — so much for the electronic Jew's harp’ 


No other type of musician lives under such 
persistent and nerve-wracking strain. No other 
music has to satisfy so many different needs — 
for dancing, for background music, for supplies 
of idols and new crazes. 

All this, of course, affects the music and the 
way we feel about it. We have come, for instance, 
to think about a song in terms of its performer, 
not its writer or composer. Yet someone has to 
make up new songs, and conjure up new ideas. 
And in doing this he will have to take into ac- 
count all the pressures and influences we have 
been considering in this section. Is it in tune 
with the current fashion? Will it be plugged on 
the radio? Will it suit the style of a really big star? 

Luckily, songwriters and composers are 
beginning to be influenced by other factors as 
well, otherwise all our songs might be identical. 
During the past few years pop music has been af- 
fected by music from India, Greece, Jamaica and 
even the South Seas. 

But you might think that one important in- 
fluence has been overlooked. You, after all, are 
the person who buys the records, goes to the 
dances, joins the fan clubs. Do you feel that you 
have enough influence over the quality of these 
things? Are there any other ways that you can 
influence what sort of music is popular other 
than paying for what other people have already 
thought up? Are you sazzsfied by the music that’s 
offered to you? 


THE EFFECTS 


Timetable of your daily contacts with the scene 


7.30 a.m. Woken up by Radio One 

7.45 a.m. If you're a boy brush hair into style made popular by current groups 

8.00 a.m. The prize in the competition on your cereal packet is tea with a top group 
8.30 a.m. Buy a copy of Rave on the way to school. Finish the list for yourself 


PS. You can now buy ‘Who’ binoculars (‘to see the Who even closer’) and 
replicas of Ringo’s nose, Herman Hermit’s tooth and Mick Jagger's lips. 
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The effects of the scene on society are immense. 
They're felt not just by those who listen to pop 
music but by everyone. Pop idols have replaced 
film stars as the personalities of the entertain- 
ment world. Pop fashions affect the clothes that 
all of us wear. We are constantly bombarded on 


It took six hours to fill the salt 
shaker -it’s so difficult getting it 
through those holes on the top! 


er: 
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radio and television with instructions as to the 
“correct way’ in which we ought to enjoy ourselves: 
we must rave, swing, be where it’s at. Otherwise 
(or so the DJs tell us) life’s not worth living. No 
wonder involvement with the scene can change 
the personalities of those who become pop stars. 


In a more complicated way the scene affects the 
music itself. Pop musiccan't be just music; ithasto 
conform to very strict conditions. Most of it must 
fit into a two- or three-minute record. Some of it 
must be dance music. Also, it must be performed 
by a singer who is good to watch (and here it will 
be judged not just as music, but on how attractive 
and exciting the performer is). Finally it must be in 
tune with some current fashion, otherwise it will 
stand a good chance of being ignored, misunder- 
stood or even laughed at. 

But not all the effects are as limiting as this. 
During the past few years the pop scene has helped 


towards the breaking down of class barriers among 
young people. 

Nowadays the existence of clothes that people 
wear simply because they're fashionable, not 
because they're the ‘proper’ dress of one classor 
another, the growing acceptance of, for instance, 
Liverpool accents, and the fact that almost anyone 
can become a pop singer, has meant that some of 
the gaps between working- and middle-class 
teenagers have been growing smaller. 

But at the same time another barrier has been 
springing up, between the fashionable ‘and the 
unfashionable. 


Keith Richard, son of a Dartford electrical engineer, alights from his chauffeur-driven car 


Some effects of the pop scene on you ... 


The chart below shows the results of a survey 
made in 1925 on 1,600 British young people. 
They were asked to name the people they would 
most wish to be like. As you can see, 283 per 
cent mentioned their friends, 22 per cent men- 
tioned characters out of novels and stories, 
and none at all named pop singers. 

You might like to ask some of your friends 


1925 


HUE 
HUE 


Acquaintances 
Fictional characters 


Adventurers 


WALLET! 
HEEL 
tH! 


Pop singers — 


Religious figures 


Royalty, politicians 
and the rich 


Sportsmen 


TV characters, 
e.g. the Saint 


which three people they would most wish to 
be like, and then tick off their answers in the 
spaces below. You will almost certainly find the 
sort of figures chosen as heroes have changed 
since 1925, and you might like to think why 
this should be. (A similar survey in 1965 on 
seven- to eleven-year-olds gave pop singers a 
massive victory, with 30 per cent of the votes!) 


, 196? 


UEATTIITATTET TT 
HU 
WUE 


TV personalities 
(other than pop singers) 


Film stars and 
film characters 


Others 


HL 
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... and on the music 

Fill in for any record you know well from the Top Ten. It may make 
clearer to you how much current fashions and the influences of all the 
different aspects of the scene that we have been considering shape 
the nature of the songs. 


| 


Did you like it the first time you heard it? 


Would you say that it was a fashionable How would you describe it? 


record? 


What is its beat? Is there any special dance to do with it? 


Any unusual instruments? Are the same instruments used on any 


other record at the moment? 


Does it remind you of any classical piece 
you know? 


Any foreign influences? 


Any recent pop number sound similar? Any o/d pop tune sound similar? 


No? 


What are the lyrics about? What were the lyrics of the group’s 


previous song about? 


You'd say, then, that it’s ‘your sort of 
music’? 


How many times a day is it played on 
the radio? 


If you came to like it later how long 
did it take? 


t 
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One of the saddest effects of the growth of pop 
has been the way it has swamped almost every 
other sort of music. It’s enticingly easy to flip 
the switch to Radio One and ignore everything 
else. But for all its quite unjustified reputation 
for dullness, a lot of classical music has much 
in common with pop. Take this song for 
instance, which was written nearly four 
hundred years ago. It has a great deal in 
common with many pop songs. 


It fell on a summer’s day 

While sweet Bessie sleeping lay, 
In her bower, on her bed, 
Light with curtains shadow-ed. 
Jamie came, she him spies, 
Opening up her heavy eyes. 


Jamie stole in through the door, 
She lay slumb’ring as before. 
Softly to her he drew near, 

She heard him but would not hear. 
Bessie vowed not to speak; 

He resolved that dumb to break. 
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A pop group of Queen Elizabeth I's time 


First a soft kiss he doth take; 

She lay still and would not wake. 
Then his hands learn to woo, 

She dreamed not what he would do, 
But still slept, while he smiled, 

To see love by sleep beguiled. 


Jamie then began to play; 
Bessie as one buried lay, 
Gladly stilled through this light, 
Deceived in her her own deceit. 
And since this trance began 
She sleeps every afternoon. 
It Fell on a Summer’s Day 
by Thomas Campion, 1559-1634 


It’s curious that the subjects of pop song lyrics 
should have changed so little over the past 
400 years. Most are still about love between 
men and women (though there are not many 
modern songs which are as witty as the one 
above). 

But do the words matter? Do you even listen 
to them? Can you, for instance, write down 


the lyrics of the song that is top of the Hit 
Parade at the moment? Have you ever wondered 
why pop songs aren’t written about other areas 
of teenage life? About, perhaps, moving into a 
flat of your own, or hitch-hiking in Spain. Would 
you be happier if there were songs like this? 

The fact that they are based on people’s real 
worries, fears, daydreams and experiences is 
the reason why the American Negro’s tradi- 
tional folksongs, the blues, are so moving. 

One of the greatest of the early blues singers 
was Bessie Smith. Bessie was born and raised 
at the turn of the century in the slums of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and the travelling circuses of 
the American South. 

She was alone all her life — mistreated by 
men, short of money and comforted only by 
drink. She died in a motor accident, bitter and 
undefeated, leaving behind her songs about her 
life like Young Woman’s Blues: 


I’m a young woman, and I ain’t done running 
round. 

Some people call me a hobo, some people call me 
a bum, 

Nobody knows my name, nobody knows what I’ve 
done. 

I’m as good as any woman in your town: 

I ain’t no high yaller, I’m a deep yaller brown. 

I ain’t going to marry, ain’t going to settle down, 

I'm going to drink good moonshine, and run these 
browns down. 

See that long, lonesome road? Don’t you know it’s 
got to end. 

And I’m a good woman, and I can get plenty men. 


Bob Dylan is a modern 
songwriter and singer, whose 
songs are based on his own 
experiences. Try and listen to 
some of his LPs. 
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If you want to find outany moreabout the scene, the notes and 


addresses below may help you 


Magazines 


The best pop music magazine is 
an American publication called 
Sing Out! |t's mainly about folk 
music, but covers the best of all 
pop music. It comes out every 
two months, costs about 9s. 
You'll almost certainly have to 
order it specially from your 
newsagent. 

Its address is: 


589 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10012, USA 


The most useful British mags 
are the weeklies: 


Melody Maker 1s 
161 Fleet Street, London EC4 


New Musical Express 6d 
15-17 Long Acre, LondonWC2 


Another weekly, Disc, 9d, runs 
an information service, and will 
answer your queries provided 
you send in a seal, cut out of an 
issue of the paper. 


Books 


Love Me Do by Michael Braun, 
published by Penguin Books, 
4s 6d. (An account of a few 
days on tour with the Beatles.) 


Our Own Story by the Rolling 
Stones, published by Corgi, 5s. 


Your teacher may be able to 
recommend some other books 
which you can borrow from a 
library. 


Records 


If you want to study old records, 
most markets now have stalls of 
used 45s. Don’t pay more than 
three shillings for these, and if 
possible hear them first to make 
sure that they are not too badly 
scratched! 

The main recording companies 
in this country are: 


Decca, Decca House, Albert 
Embankment, London SE1 


EMI Records Ltd, 20 Man- 
chester Sq., London W1 


CBS _ Records, Stanhope 
House, Stanhope Place, 
London W2 


Miscellaneous 


The Musicians’ Union, 
29 Catherine Place, 
London SW1 


If you want any more addresses, 
Melody Maker publish a year- 
book, which is expensive, but 
which you can probably obtain 
from your library. 


And write and tell us what you 
thought of this book to Penguin 
Education, Horton Parade, 
West Drayton, Middlesex. 
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